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the size of screen holes ^6- inch (round), and the capacity per stamp per twenty-four hours 12 tons.
In cases where cement mills are not required, the gravel is washed in sluices which differ little from those already described. The boxes are not more than from 18 to 24 inches wide and deep, and the series is seldom-more than 300 or 400 feet long. Iron riffles are most in favour. Where the amount of gravel to be washed is small, or the water is scarce, the gravel is allowed to accumulate for some time and the water stored in a tank or reservoir. It is in some cases a great advantage to keep compacted gravels, exposed to the air during a few months before washing them, as they " slack " and disintegrate under the influence of the weather, and subsequently are more easily treated, while for a similar reason, tailing is sometimes impounded, and re-washed after some time has elapsed. The disintegration of cemented material, which has been " slacked " by exposure to the weather, is usually completed in a cement-pan. This is a cast-iron pan with perforated bottom, and with a gate in the side for the removal of boulders, which are mostly barren and are separated from the auriferous material by this system, instead of being crushed and mixed with it, as is the case when stamp-mills are used. In the pan, four revolving arms, furnished with plough-shares, break up the gravel, which is carried through the apertures in the bottom by a stream of water, and falls into the sluice. A pan of 5 feet in diameter and 2 feet in depth will treat from 40 to 120 tons per day, according to the nature of the gravel.
The Hydraulic Elevator.—In this machine u jet of water under high, pressure forces water, gravel, and boulders up an inclined plane, and delivers them all at the head of the sluice, which may be as much as 100 feet above bedrock. The differences in construction between the machines made in Australia, New Zealand, and the United States are only matters of detail. They consist essentially of an upraise pipe, usually of wrought iron, having a diameter of from 12 to 24 inches, which
terminates below „. in an open conical funnel; a hydraulic nozzle,, delivering water under the pressure given by a head of from 100 to 500 feet, projects into this funnel, and sand and gravel can also enter round the sides or through a special orifice. The inclination of the upraise pipe is usually from 45° to 65°. The top of the upraise pipe is turned over and terminates above a sluice, into which the gravel falls and is washed in the ordinary way. The Evans elevator made by the Risdon Iron Works, San Erancisco, is shown in Fig. 51. A is the orifice through which the water for the jet is forced, B the main suction opening, and C and
Fig. 51.—Hydraulic Elevator.gamated copper plates, but copper plates outside th<* mortar are also used as in quartz-milling, and rubbers are employed to brighten the. gold. If well-arranged plates are laid down, the number of sluice boxes which can be added with advantage is very small, a length of from 50 to 300 iVet being used, the former limit being "most common. No attempt is made to save the auriferous magnetic sands and sulphides which these conglomerates usually contain.
